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of Commons Peel was called upon to review the foreign
policy of Palmerston. The incidents of that policy, its
astonishing audacity and recklessness, and the dramatic
fall it entailed on the minister who was responsible
for it, are among the best known and best remembered
episodes of our recent history, and need not detain
us here. It suffices to say that the special subject
of debate was the famous "Don Pacifico " incident, in
the treatment of which Palmerston had displayed all
his well-known characteristics, and by subjecting
Greece to the humiliation of a naval blockade had
provoked the resentment of France and Russia. A
vote of censure on Lis conduct had been carried in the
House of Lords. By way of counterpoise Eoebuck,
an adherent of the Ministry, though a politician who
bore party trammels very uneasily, proposed a resolution
in the House of Commons directly approving the
foreign policy of the Government. Palmerston defended
himself in a memorable speech which lasted from the
dusk of one day to the dawn of the next, and was, in
fact, a masterly apology for his general conduct of
foreign affairs. Peel himself, though he declined to
express his approval of the minister's policy, described
his speech as "that most able and temperate speech
which made us proud of the man who delivered it,
vindicating, with becoming spirit, and with an ability-
worthy of his name, the policy and conduct he
pursued."
If a direct vote of censure had been in question, Peel
would probably have hesitated to support it. He declined
nevertheless to support what was virtually a direct
vote of confidence. He had no desire to displace the